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Turkish Democracy at Crossroads 


Where is Turkey’s new democracy headed? 
From 1950 until late 1953 its achievements on 
all fronts were spectacular. Turkey seemed to 
be attaining political, economic and social ma- 
turity with amazing rapidity. 

In the past 15 months, however, Premier 
Adnan Menderes’ government sanctioned 
several reactionary acts which caused many 
Turks and others to ask whether liberal 
Democratic promises were sincere or just 
window dressing. The small parliamentary op- 
position was virtually disregarded, to the peril 
of the two-party system essential to democratic 
government. Revised legislation restricting the 
political rights and tenure of university pro- 
fessors, judges and civil servants, and a law 
curtailing freedom of the press were applied 
with apparent political bias. Labor is still 
denied the long-promised right to strike. 

Turkey cannot claim to be sincerely demo- 
cratic if such conditions are not corrected. 
What do these acts imply? Is Turkey really 
trying to attain its proclaimed democratic 
ideals, or are harsh realities and governmental 
frustrations dictating a return to autocracy? 

Two-party System. Turkish commentators 
remind their government that the parliamen- 
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tary opposition’s freedom to criticize, univer- 
sity autonomy, judicial independence, secure 
tenure for civil servants, labor’s right to strike 
and a free press are fundamental rights. Yet 
in 1954 all these rights were compromised. 


After their landslide victory in the 1954 elec- 
tions the Democrats enacted legislation re- 
distributing seats in Kirsehir province, which 
had elected five members of the new, allegedly 
conservative Republican National party, or- 
ganized in February 1954 after the courts 
ordered the reactionary Nation party’s disso- 
lution. Kirgehir, the provincial capital, was 
reduced to township status. Many thought 
this action was directed against a Republican 
National party leader. The tiny parliamentary 
opposition groups were harassed; they were 
reviled during debates; and their publicity 
organs did not receive fair treatment with 
respect to government advertising or other- 
wise. Liberals welcome current signs of a 
reconciliation between party leaders. 
University Autonomy, the Judiciary and 
Civil Service. Turkey’s three universities en- 
joyed limited autonomy after 1946, although 
their budgets and professorial appointments re- 
quired Ministry of Education approval. Their 
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chief governing bodies were their 
senates and an interuniversity board. 
Last summer the minister of educa- 
tion acquired the power to overrule 
this board and to dismiss professors 
at his discretion. A prominent law 
professor at Ankara University was 
summarily dismissed in September 
while representing Turkey at an in- 
ternational conference abroad. Sev- 
eral judges and bureaucrats were re- 
tired after 25-year service, without 
appeal, for what seems to be pri- 
marily political reasons. Neverthe- 
less, marked advances are reflected 
in the expanding education budgets, 
in the dedication and improved quali- 
ty of many Turkish teachers and 
judges, and in the gradual democrati- 
zation of educational administration, 
which is granting more power to 
local groups. 


Labor. Before 1950 the Democrats 
promised legislation granting organ- 
ized labor the right to strike. This 
promise remains unfulfilled. An out- 
dated 1936 law governs labor-man- 
agement relations. Pursuant to it, 
over 500 Izmir stevedores partici- 
pating in a three-day work stoppage 
last summer were haled into court, 
where the case still drags on. Organ- 
ized labor development and vastly 
increased living costs render 1936 
regulations obsolete. Turkish labor, 
intellectuals, and the American Fed- 
eration of Labor have protested 
against the application of a harsh 
law which the Democrats themselves 


had castigated before assuming pow- 
er. Turkish public opinion is prod- 
ding the administration to acknowl- 
edge and safeguard these rights. Such 


vigilance is encouraging. Turkish de- 
mocracy may emerge from this test 
with deeper appreciation of the sub- 
tlety and value of constantly main- 
taining democratic processes. 


The Press. Leading editors agreed 
in advance to the maligned press 
law. Ahmet Emin Yalman, editor 
of Vatan, defended it in The New 
York Times in March 1954. The act 
makes personal criticism of cabinet 
ministers or publication of news de- 
rogatory to national honor illegal. 
Journalists were arraigned for pub- 
licizing obvious sugar and coal short- 
ages, because, according to officials, 
such articles started rushes for scarce 
stocks, which embarrassed the gov- 
ernment. Over 20 journalists writing 
primarily for independent or oppo- 
sition papers had closed trials and 
were fined or imprisoned. Hiiseyin 
Cahit Yalcin, 80-year-old dean of 
Turkish newspapermen, went to pris- 
on, thus becoming a living martyr. 
The Democrats’ hasty attempts to 
silence criticism, often well founded, 
gave the subdued opposition made- 
to-order issues on which they capi- 
talized. Had the administration ap- 
plied the law to irresponsible jour- 
nalists who supported it, the public 
might have protested less. The gov- 
ernment is learning that, having 
tasted unqualified press freedom 
since 1950, the Turks want no wa- 
tered-down substitutes now. 


More reasonable attitudes have ap- 
peared recently. In November the 
minister of state responsible for the 
press, broadcasting and tourism 
magnanimously withdrew charges 
against a journalist who published 


misinformation about him based on 
false documents. The offending au- 
thor apologized publicly after learn- 
ing their spurious character and 
was released. In January Mr. Men- 
deres cancelled action against Pro- 
fessor Nihat Erim, editor of Halkci, 
Ankara’s leading opposition paper. 
Well-documented, severe criticisms 
about restricted freedoms of the press, 
judiciary, universities and labor have 
appeared recently. Their authors 
have not been prosecuted. The dis- 
missed law professor is being re- 
instated, and Mr. Yalcin is being 
released. Moderation in the press, 
and toward it, is apparent, and the 
government is willing to review the 
offending statutes. 


These retrograde steps and be- 
lated remedies are symptoms of the 
acute crisis in Turkish affairs. In 
spite of serious difficulties, Turkey's 
astonishing progress continues on 
many levels. The country is involved 
in a major revolution and is trying, 
mainly by means of the delicate, 
complex, cherished but awkwardly 
new democratic process to emulate 
the gradual centuries-long Western 
political, economic and social evolu- 
tion within a decade or lifetime. 
Small wonder that the growing pains 
are glaringly apparent, and that Tur- 
key needs better organization and 
integration. 


Yet Turkey’s leaders and people 
must decide whether they can afford 
to jeopardize basic freedoms and bi- 
partisan, rational planning even in 
a crisis. Human experience indicates 
that in fundamental matters of in- 


(Continued on page 104) 
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Peiping’s Secret Weapon 





Peiping is going all out in its claims 
that it will try to take Formosa. It 
hasn’t named the day or month, but 
every public statement, every broad- 
cast, every bit of news out of Pei- 
ping makes it clear that Chou En-lai 
intends to get Formosa before long. 


To many Americans and a lot of 
brass in the Pentagon this doesn’t 
make sense. Doesn't Chou En-lai 
know that President Eisenhower has 
said flatly the United States is not 
going to let the Communists over- 
run the Pescadores? 


Can’t he read? There were no “‘ifs,” 


Formosa or 


“buts” or “howevers” in the Presi- 
dent’s statement. It was a flat asser- 
tion that the United States stood be- 
tween Formosa and the mainland 
and that if Red China were to get 
Formosa it would have to do so over 
Uncle Sam’s body. That would seem 
to make Chou En-lai’s boasts a lot 
of bravado. But does it? 


Trojan-Horse Technique 


There is a lot in common between 
Bret Harte’s “heathen Chinee” and 
Chou En-lai. To paraphrase Bret 
Harte: “I wish to remark, And my 
language is plain, That for ways that 
are dark And for tricks that are 
vain, Comrade Chou En-lai is pe- 
culiar, Which the same I would rise 
to explain.” The explanation of 
Chou En-lai’s boast is this: Just as 
there is more than one way to skin 
a cat, there is more than one way to 
take Formosa. The obvious is to try 
to storm it across the Formosa Strait. 
But the United States 7th Fleet is 
sitting there—and Red China’s junks 
are no match for United States battle- 
ships and aircraft carriers. So, why 
worry? say a lot of the United States 
brass and not a few American citi- 
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zens. Obviously Formosa is safe. 

This, however, is the Maginot- 
line school of thinking, which cost 
France so dearly in 1939. There are 
other ways of capturing a city—or 
an island—than by direct attack. 
There is the Trojan-horse technique, 
that is as old as Troy but as new 
as tomorrow. And it is the Trojan- 
horse technique by which Chou En- 
lai undoubtedly expects to take For- 
mosa. It is this method of attack, 
then, which holds real danger for 
the United States—not the direct at- 
tack that Admiral Arthur W. Rad- 
ford anticipates. 

For what is happening on, and 
to, Formosa under this devious and 
disruptive procedure? Communist 
propaganda softens up the National- 
ist forces on Formosa with round- 
the-clock pressure on them to give 
up the fight and stop facing death 
for Uncle Sam. From the mainland 
the families and relatives of the Na- 
tionalist forces on Formosa besiege 
them week in and week out with 
pleas to come home. A withdrawal 
here and a withdrawal there—an- 
other Tachens—and Nationalist 
Chinese morale on Formosa is go- 
ing to be near the collapsing point. 
If those 350,000 Nationalist troops 
ever become convinced that they 
are stuck on Formosa forever, that 
Chiang Kai-shek’s talk of a dash to 
the mainland is but an opium pipe 
dream, that Uncle Sam is not going 
to lift a finger to put Chiang back on 
the mainland and may even help 
push him out of the offshore islands 
—then watch out. Those National- 
ists could switch sides overnight. 
And what can the United States 7th 
Fleet do about it? Nationalist Chi- 
nese troops have switched sides in 


this 


there was far more to hang on to 


civil war before—and when 
than Formosa. Vice Admiral Alfred 
M. Pride on his 7th Fleet flagship 
could wake up one fine morning 
and find Chou En-lai had taken For- 


mosa by Trojan-horse tactics. 


It is no secret that one reason why 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of State Dulles can not force them- 
selves to say that they will not under 
any circumstances fight for the off- 
shore islands is because of their fear 
of what such a statement would do 
to the morale of the Nationalist 
troops. For if the morale of the Na- 
tionalist troops on Formosa cracks, 
the United States faces this dilemma: 
It is either Nationalist troops or 
American GI’s who will have to keep 
Formosa out of Communist hands 
should any fighting take place on the 
island. And if Chiang’s forces should 
prove “unreliable” (to use a euphe 
mism) then we must use American 
GI’s—or lose the island. And that 
would be a kettle of fish. In either 
and Mr. Dulles 


a lot of words. 


case the President 
would have to eat 
They would either have to let For- 
mosa go to the Communists, after 
declaring that this could not be al 
lowed to happen; or they would 
have to put GI’s on the island, after 
assuring Congress and the country 
they had no intention of doing this. 


If the only way for Chou Ep-lai 
to take Formosa would be by direct 
assault, then his chances are slim 
and his constant claims don’t make 
sense. But this particular “heathen 
Chinee” has a few trick cards up his 
sleeve—and they could well prove 
trumps in the grim game for For- 
mosa. 


NEAL STANFORD 
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Liberalize 
Tariff? 


Should U.S. 





HOTOGRAPHIC manufactur- 

ers in general have no wish to 
lose their tariff protection. On the 
contrary, most would probably like 
to have that wall strengthened. I do 
not represent the photographic in- 
dustry, for its views are not my 
views. No one desires more than I 
the health, vigor and growth of the 
photographic industry. Yet I do not 
believe we must gain these things 
through artificial trade restrictions. 
I think we can, and we will, win 
them for ourselves in a freer and 
even more competitive market. 


The free nations of the world want 
and need the products we manufac- 
ture. But they cannot buy from us 
unless we buy from them. To be 
able to trade with the United States 
would raise the standard of living of 
millions of free peoples. For our part, 
to refuse to trade with the world— 
and tariff and customs barriers are in 
practice a refusal—in no way serves 
our own self-interest. Ultimately the 
refusal will isolate us from the free 
world and the friendship of free na- 
tions, as it will surely aid the cause 
of world communism. 


Japan a Test Case 


Japan is a competitor of ours in 
the photographic lens field. Nine 
months ago I stood in a street in 
Tokyo listening to the blare of loud- 
- speakers denouncing American im- 
perialism and calling for withdrawal 
of American armed forces. Mounted 
on mobile units driven by members 
of the Japanese Communist party, 
the loud-speakers spread the mes- 
sage of communism upon fertile 





ground. From our own ambassador, 
from businessmen all over Japan, 
and from Japanese government off- 
cials I heard specific evidence of the 
sagging Japanese economy. I was 
told by educators that 40 percent of 
the graduates of Japanese universi- 
ties this year will not be able to find 
employment. 


Our State Department has declared 
it essential that Japan be our willing 
ally. We have told Japan we do not 
want it to trade with Communist 
China and Russia. We have con- 
structed positive barriers to prevent 
it from trading with the United 
States. In effect we have put Japan 
in a completely untenable economic 
position, and the inevitable outcome 
is to make that country more and 
more susceptible to the wooing of 
Russia and China. 


In considering world trade we are 
apt to let our fears obscure our vision, 
forgetting that it can mean business 
gained rather than business lost. Let 
us not think in terms of manufac- 
turers alone. Importers and exporters 
live on foreign trade, as do people in 
transportation, shipping and other 
closely related industries. Wholesal- 
ers, distributors, thousands of retail- 
ers and hundreds of thousands of 
their employees would find oppor- 
tunities for increased business if tariff 
barriers were lowered. And that “for- 
gotten man,” the consumer, shall he 
be forbidden to buy imports because 
they compete with the products of 
American manufacturers? Or, if he 
buys them, shall he pay a premium 
because an American manufacturer 
cannot produce that particular prod- 


by Charles H. Percy 


Mr. Percy, president of Bell & Howell Company, manu- 
facturer of photographic products with headquarters in 
Chicago, has served as vice-chairman of the board of 
the Committee for a National Trade Policy since its 
inception. This article is based on his testimony before the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House of Representa- 
tives on President Eisenhower’s tariff reduction proposal. 


uct as economically as his foreign 
competitor? 


Freer Trade Good for All 


I do not believe he should, and my 
belief has been severely tested. Just 
prior to the war our company decid- 
ed to enter the high-priced 35-milli- 
meter still camera field. Our camera 
was an exceptionally fine instrument, 
and today it is used by some of the 
world’s leading photographers. It 
could not be mass-produced; it re- 
quired many hand operations. In 
competing with foreign camera 
manufacturers, we lost $1.25 mil- 
lion. It was at this time that Bell & 
Howell first began to appraise its 
attitude toward our national foreign 
trade policy. The temptation, of 
course, was great to seek higher 
tariff protection. We were forced to 
face the question: “Shall national 
interests be subordinated to special 
interests?” We decided they should 
not be. We felt we had no right to 
ask the American people to pay a 
higher price for foreign cameras 
simply because we had decided to 
go into this particular field. In 1952 
we discontinued production of the 
camera. 


It seems almost self-evident that 
a more liberal national trade policy 
will build a stronger free world, cre- 
ate greater export markets, increase 
wholesale and retail trade in this 
country and inure ultimately to the 
benefit of all consumers. 


How will it affect domestic manu- 
facturers, many of whom for years 
have been sheltered by protective 

(Continued on page 102) 
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by O. R. Strackbein 
Mr. Strackbein is chairman of the Nation-Wide Com- 
mittee of Industry, Agriculture and Labor on Import- 
Export Policy. This article is excerpted from a statement 
which he made in a recent debate with Charles P. Taft 
at Georgetown University’s School of Foreign Service 
and which was printed in full in the February issue of 
Freedom & Union. 


HE theory of free trade is an 

attractive one that may some 
day in the future, perhaps somewhat 
distant, become convertible into prac- 
ticable currency. In this respect it is 
on a par with the disarmament pro- 
posal as a road to assured interna- 
tional peace. Free trade indeed might 
well be called economic disarma- 
ment, and its advocacy, economic 
pacifism. 


We may well agree that foreign 
trade is important not only to this 
country but even more so to others 
among the leading nations of the 
world. The United States itself hon- 
ors the principle of free trade in well 
over half of its imports. Some 55 to 
60 percent of our imports have for 
more than 40 years been on the free 
list. We do not try to grow or pro- 
duce or manufacture in this country 
the products in which other coun- 
tries have a clear advantage, such as 
coffee, crude natural rubber, hemp, 
bananas and other tropical products. 
We also find ourselves short of cer- 
tain minerals, such as tin and asbes- 


tos, and we import them free of duty. 


Fair Protection Needed 


It would be foolish to put a tariff 
on these items so long as they are not 
successfully produced in the United 
States. The only excuse would be the 
now obsolete one of a tariff for 
revenue unless, of course, security 
considerations were also compelling. 
Less than 1 percent of our Federal 
revenue comes from the tariff today; 
so that protection is by far the prin- 
cipal purpose of what remains of our 
tariff. 
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In addition to the maintenance of 
a free list we have in the past 20 
years reduced our tariff drastically 
by fully 50 percent. At the same time 
we have not increased the specific 
rates of our tariff, which are ex- 
pressed in so many cents or dollars 
per pound or ton or square foot or 
some other measurement. By not 
raising such rates while prices have 
advanced greatly, naturally the pro- 
tective effect of these rates has fallen. 
The result is that today the average 
protection afforded by our tariff is 
75 percent less than it was during 
the 1931-35 period. 


Certainly all this adds up to freer 
trade than before. Yet the freer-trade 
advocates are not satisfied. They are 
pouring out a torrent of propaganda 
designed to create the impression 
that we are still surrounded by a 
high tariff wall. This is no longer 
true. 


What do we mean by moderate 
protection? 

We believe that with respect to 
those goods that we produce very 
well ourselves but that other coun- 
tries want to sell us in ever increas- 
ing volume, even if they have no 
real advantage over us in produc- 
ing them, the question of protection 
should be faced. We believe, how- 
ever, that no tariff should be higher 
and no quota limitation should be 
more restrictive than necessary to 


avoid serious injury from import 
competition. We seek to place im- 
port competition on a plane of fair- 
ness and that is all. 


For this reason we would not, if 
we could, raise the tariff any given 


number of percentage points, such as 
10 percent or 20 percent, across the 
board; but for the same good reason 
we object to all proposals for hori- 
zontal reductions. One such plan, 
known as the French Plan, has been 
before the contracting parties of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and 
Trade (GATT) for over two years. 
It would reduce tariffs 10 percent a 
year for three years. The Randall 
Commission last January recom- 
mended to the President a 5 percent 
reduction per year for three years. 
This was simply cutting the French 
Plan in two. 


Twelve Important Points 


These points should be kept in 
mind: (1) We have already greatly 
liberalized our trade. (2) We are a 
low-tariff country. (3) Our foreign 
trade has already grown to the high- 
est level in history not only in value 
but in actual physical volume. (4) 
The dollar gap is on the way out 
and nearly erased. (5) The war-torn 
countries are recapturing much of 
their prewar trade with other coun- 
tries, as they must do to bring in- 
ternational trade back into balance. 
(6) We have far-flung domestic in- 
terests that, because of sharp tariff 
cuts made during the years of pros- 
perity and under the brisk business 
of a seller’s market, are now exposed 
to a type of import competition that 
is unfair without proper regulation. 
(7) Employment, direct and indirect, 
in the industries and agricultural 
pursuits that are vulnerable to im- 
port competition is at least five times 
as high as the employment devoted 
to production and servicing of the 
goods we export. (8) Export inter- 
ests have no special claim on the 
government. (9) Some of the strong- 
est export interests, especially wheat, 
wheat flour, and cotton, are bene- 
ficiaries of protection in the form of 
highly restrictive import quotas. 





(10) Exports are no more in the 
national interest than coutinuity of 
domestic production or continuing 
employment at good wages in do- 
mestic industries that are exposed to 
unfair import competition. (11) Con- 
gress has the incontestable right to 
regulate our foreign commerce. (12) 
This right cannot be destroyed or 
compromised by any international 
agreement, such as GATT, without 
doing violence to our system of gov- 
ernment, and should not be tried— 
least of all by the government itself. 


Percy 
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tariffs? No one can deny that certain 
adjustments will have to be made, 
but the proposed moderate, gradual 
reduction in tariffs should provide 
time to make them in an orderly 
manner. 


Assuming a total elimination of 
all tariffs in a five-year period—a 
course which is certainly not con- 
templated or proposed—it is esti- 
mated that our imports might in- 
crease as little as $1.2 billion to $2.6 
billion annually. Such an increase 
would amount to approximately six- 
tenths of | percent of the total non- 
government gross national product 
in 1953. 


How does one decide how much 
protection is justified for a particular 
industry on the grounds of national 
defense? Consider some of the most 
strategic industries of all—the air- 
craft, automobile and electronic in- 
dustries. Do they need tariff protec- 
tion? Or are they not in fact per- 
forming miracles of engineering and 
production without tariff protection 
of any significance? 

I am willing to believe that in spe- 
cial instances there are industries so 
vital and strategic to our national 
defense program that they must be 
kept alive, whether or not the con- 


sumer in the commercial market is 
willing to purchase their products. 
But I believe statements on behalf 
of such industries should be made 
direct to the Defense Department 
rather than to the Tariff Commis- 
sion, and I believe it is the responsi- 
bility of the Defense Department 
either to give preference in the place- 
ment of contracts to such industries, 
to maintain their facilities in a stand- 
by condition, or in some other way 
to subsidize them—on the Depart- 
ment’s own budget. 


American accounting is perhaps 
the most scientific in the world. We 
pride ourselves on the clearness and 
cleanness of our accounting methods. 
We like to see our taxes out in the 
open and resent having them buried 
where we cannot know what they 
cost us. And yet the national defense 
argument by the protectionist clearly 
violates this thinking. No matter 
how you look at it, a tariff is a form 
of taxation on a consumer product. 
Yet the consumer never sees this tax 
or knows how much it is. By pro- 
tecting “national defense industries” 
through high tariffs we are giving 
the Defense Department a “free 
ride.” We are assuming an addi- 
tional burden of national defense 
without being able to appraise its 
cost or its need. 


The tariff reduction 
proposal is not a “give-away” pro- 
gram. The requirement of reciproci- 
ty provides American industry with 
an opportunity to participate in ex- 
panded foreign markets. As foreign 
nations increase their business in 
this country they increase their abili- 
ty to buy in this country. There is 
only one place that an American 
dollar can be spent, eventually, and 
that is in the United States. In this 
respect the American eagle on the 
dollar ultimately becomes a homing 
pigeon. As our imports increase, so 
will our exports. I do not advocate 


President’s 


any sudden or drastic tariff reduc- 
tions, and I would not feel that any 
country should expect us to make 
such reductions. But I do believe 
that authority should be given the 
President to reduce any tariff rates 
in excess of 50 percent to that level 
over a three-year period, and to re- 
duce by not more than one-half in a 
three-year period tariff rates on arti- 


cles which are not now being im- 


ported or which are being imported 
only in negligible quantities. 


I believe that our corporate inter- 
ests can be served by a program con- 
sistent with the national interest. If 
every company and industry were to 
request that our national policy be 
molded to fit its own interests, such 
action would spell ruin to our coun- 
try and to its citizens. We must never 
forget that in ¢ddition to being pro- 
ducers with “special interests” we 
are also consumers and taxpayers. 
To gradually lose our allies because 
they find it necessary to turn east- 
ward to keep open their own trade 
lanes, to become an isolated island 
in a sea of communism, to find our 
economy crushed under an intoler- 
able national defense burden, would 
serve the interests of neither group. 
The expansion of foreign trade, with 
its adjustments and hard work for 
those of us affected, represents the 
cost of insurance against this eventu- 
ality. 

I believe—and I believe with the 
utmost conviction—that a gradual 
liberalization of our foreign trade 
policy will help to further improve 
the efficiency of American industry, 
will increase our productivity, lower 
our unit costs of production and in- 
crease our standard of living. At the 
same time, it will strengthen our 
allies, weaken our enemies and pro- 
vide a greater measure of security to 
our country. Against the national in- 
terest what citizen can in good con- 
science set his special interest? 
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FOREIGN POLICY SPOTLIGHT 


e} What Are Russia's National Interests ? 








So intently was the country waiting 
for clarification of United States poli- 
cy about the Chinese offshore islands 
when Secretary of State John Foster 
Dulles addressed the Foreign Policy 
New York on Feb- 
ruary 16, on the eve of his departure 


Association in 


for the Bangkok conference, that his 
remarks about Russia passed rela- 
tively unnoticed. Yet these remarks 
revealed a significant change of 
course on the part of the Adminis- 
tration and raised far-reaching ques- 
tions about future relations between 


the United States and the U.S.S.R. 


Mr. Dulles suggested that a dis- 
tinction should be drawn between 
the Communist party and the State 
in Russia, and@ implied that some 
Russian leaders might eventually 
place the interests of the State ahead 


“The time,” 


“may come—lI believe it will 


of those of the party. 
he said, 
come—when Russians of stature will 
patriotically put first their national 
security and their 


the welfare of 


people. They will be unwilling to 
have that security and that welfare 
subordinated to the world-wide am- 
bitions of international communism. 
If their point of view should prevail, 
then indeed there could be a basis 
for worthwhile negotiation and prac- 
tical agreements between the United 
States and the Then 
there might be reactivated the his- 


new Russia. 
toric friendship between our coun- 
tries and our peoples.” 

This statement clearly marks a 
major step away from the policy of 
“liberation” and “rollback” of the 
Iron Curtain which Mr. Dulles had 
advocated during the Presidential 
election campaign of 1952. It indi- 
cates not only acceptance of the “con- 
tainment” policy developed by Presi- 
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dent Truman and former Secretary 
of State Dean Acheson on the advice 
of George F. Kennan, but also of the 
thesis, which President Roosevelt has 
been denounced for advocating dur- 
ing World War II, that there might 
be a basis for friendship between the 
American and the Russian peoples. 
There is, however, an important dif- 
ference between the points of de- 
parture of President Roosevelt and 
Mr. Dulles. The late President as- 
sumed that friendship could exist 
with Stalin and other Soviet leaders 
remaining in power. Mr. Dulles in- 
dicates his belief that the Commu 
nists who inherited the mantle of 
Stalin will be replaced at some 
time by non-Communist nationalists 
whose objectives will not be so far 
apart from those of the United States 
as to preclude useful negotiations; in 
short, that there 


will be a “new 


Russia.” 
Lessons of History 


It is indeed conceivable that a non- 
Communist government in Russia 
might adopt policies at home differ- 
ent from those of the Communist 
dictatorship. For example, such a 
government might decide to abandon 
agrarian collectivization, as Commu- 
nist Marshal Tito did in 1954, and 
gradually liberalize political and cul- 
tural life—although it is doubtful 
that any modern-minded Russian 
leadership would stop industrializa- 
tion of the country. Non-Commu- 
nists may also be expected to have no 
sympathy for, and give no support 
to, Communist movements in other 
countries. But would Russian nation- 
alists adopt a foreign policy diametri- 
cally opposed to that of Stalin and 


his successors? 


For an answer to this question it 
might be useful to consult Russian 


history. all nations 


In the history of 
we find that ideologies come and go, 
but geography remains—even after 
allowances are made for such cur- 
rent developments as the long-range 
H-bombs, and 


bomber, A- and 


atomic missiles 


What were the main objectives of 


Russia’s Tsarist rulers? Over the 


centuries these rulers, whether their 
headquarters were in Kiev, Moscow 
or St. Petersburg, “gathered in” land 
to form a vast but landlocked Eura- 
sian empire. They fought wars with 
Swedes, Teutons, Poles, Turks, Japa- 
nese, modern Germans, to protect 
the land approaches to this empire, to 
obtain outlets to the 


open seas, and 


to “liberate” fellow-Slavs who were 
living under Ottoman domination. 
They clashed with Britain, the great- 
est naval power of the 18th and i9th 
centuries, at the Dardanelles and in 
the Baltic, as well as over spheres 


of influence in Persia, Afghanistan 


and Tibet—and the British, through 
a skillful policy of containment, 
checked Russia’s advances into these 
areas by dividing the spoils. Through 


call 


sought to 


what we might now security 


treaties they “reinsure” 
Russia, to use a phrase current after 
the consolidation of the German na- 
tion under Bismarck in 1871, against 
the armed might—underpinned by 


industrial strength—of Germany 
and, later, of Japan. They obtained a 
sphere of influence in Korea, which 
they relinquished Japan in 1910 
only after Tokyo had recognized the 
special rights Russia claimed in Man- 
churia and Outer Mongolia. 

What 
United 


were the relations of the 


States with Russia during 





the less than two centuries since the 
foundation of the American repub- 
lic? To describe them as “friend- 
ship” might create illusions about 
the future. True, there were no 
clashes between the two countries in 
Europe before 1939—but this was 
due to the fact that in this period 
the United States did not play an 
active role on the Continent as it has 
done during and since World War 
II. Russia then regarded the United 
States as a counterpoise to Britain 
and France. During the Crimean 
war of 1853-56 the United States 
gave Russia moral support. And the 
accidental appearance of the Rus- 
sian fleet in New York during the 
Polish insurrection in 1863 created 
the impression here that Russia was 
on the side of the North in the 
American Civil War. 

In Asia, however, the objectives 
of Tsarist Russia were in conflict 
with those of the United States from 
the moment the two nations dis- 
played an interest in China. The 
“open door” policy proclaimed by 
Secretary of State John Hay in 1899 
was directed primarily against what 
would today be called Russian “in- 
filtration” in Manchuria which, in 
American opinion, threatened the 
integrity and independence of China. 
Then, as probably now, there were 
sharp differences about policy be- 
tween Russian diplomats and mili- 
tarists. When Japan attacked Russia 
without warning at Port Arthur in 


a way similar to the way it struck 
at the United States 40 years later 
at Pearl Harbor, President Theodore 
Roosevelt and a considerable sector 
of the American press regarded this 
attack as a welcome check on Rus- 
sia’s advances on the China main- 
land. It was only when Japan won 
a quick victory over Russia which 
threatened to substitute the Japanese 
for the Russians as a challenge to the 
United States that President Roose- 
velt intervened to arrange the Ports- 
mouth, New Hampshire, conference 
at which the Russo-Japanese peace 
treaty of 1905 was concluded. In the 
two world wars the United States 
was on Russia’s side not by conscious 
choice but by the fortuitous circum- 
stance that in both cases Germany, 
which had come to be regarded by 
this country as an enemy, was at 
war with Russia. And in the days of 
the Tsars Americans denounced po- 
groms against the Jews and prison 
camps in Siberia very much as today 
they denounce totalitarian methods 
and forced labor under the Soviets. 
Between 1776 and 1941 such friend- 
ships as Russia developed were with 
Western European countries—nota- 
bly Britain and Austria in the Holy 
Alliance, Britain and France in the 
Triple Entente—and with China 
after its defeat by Japan in 1895, not 
with the United States. 

It is entirely possible that a friend- 
ly relationship may eventually be es- 
tablished between the United States 


and Russia. But any attempts to 
achieve such a relationship would 
have to take into account the fact 
that for over half a century, at a 
time when there was no commu- 
nism, the interests of the two na- 
tions have been in conflict in Asia 
and, today, are in conflict also in 


Europe. Vera Micueces DEAN 
I 


Reed 
(Continued from page 98) 
dividual dignity and integrity any 
compromise leads to perversion. 


Some very recent indications, cou- 
pled with Turkey’s basic solidity and 
good sense, give grounds for hope 
that its leaders are recognizing this 


axiom and that its democratic proc- 
esses will develop along more liberal 
lines. Americans should patiently re- 
call that the United States and Tur- 
key are allies, partners in a tremen- 
dous new socio-economic experiment 
vitally significant to, many under- 
developed countries and to ourselves. 
If our Turkish friends fail, half a 
world may lose heart. The Turks 
are determined to succeed—and they 
need our sympathetic help. 

(Professor Reed, assistant director of the 
Institute of Islamic Studies, McGill Univer- 
sity, Montreal, Canada, is a United States 
citizen long resident in Turkey, where 
during the last half of 1954 he collected 
material on modern Islam on a grant from 
the Ford Foundation. That Foundation is 
not, however, the author, owner, publisher 
or proprietor of this publication and is not 
to be understood as approving, by virtue of 
its grant, any of the statements made or 
views expressed therein. Author of several 


articles, Dr. Reed is preparing two books 
on modern Turkey.) 
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